Three Fifteenth-Century Pioneers

the reiga of Akbar, the history of India can
scarcely be said to centre round one main king-
dom. The capital from which India had been
governed became the centre of an insignificant
sovereignty. The Seiads (1414-1450) and the
Lodis (1450-1526) of Delhi are dismissed by
Elphinstone in but five pages of his six-hundred
page history of Hindu and Mohammedan India.*
From the days of Timur to those of his great
descendant Akbar, India was a congeries of small
and often mutually antagonistic kingdoms. The
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan had estab-
lished itself at Culbarga in 1347. Even before
this the great Hindu principality of Vijayanagar
had formed itself into the bulwark of Southern
India against further Mohammedan aggression.
Bengal threw off the yoke in 1338. The " Kings
of the EastJJ became independent at Jaunpur in
1394. Guzerat rebelled in 1396. Candesh fol-
lowed suit three years later. Malwa broke away
in 1401. In Multan and in Bikanir, at Biana,
Kampila, Patiala, and many other places within
easy reach of Delhi, various princes did not hesi-
tate to defy the fallen monarchs. Hindu rajahs,
whose submission had at best been little more
than nominal, automatically refused tribute;
others like those of Orissa, who had never bowed
the knee, breathed more freely. In Sind and the
Punjab in the north, on the Malabar and Coro-

* ElpHnstone's History of India, edition of 1849, pp. 363-367. In
CowelTs (ninth) edition, 1905, pp. 408-413.
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